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Race tracks closed, conventions discouraged, to 
cut non-essential use of manpower—Selective 
Service to rescreen registrants—Mr. Byrnes rec- 
ommends more power for WMC—November 
production—WPB Reg. 26 strengthens hand of 
WMC—President calls for total manpower 
mobilization—USES placements. 


THE COMPLICATED pattern of the Battle - of 
Europe is revising all sorts of war schedules and has 
especially alerted the Nation to guard against any 
lessening of our high-tension production for some time 
to come. One basic factor involved—manpower—is 
again the focal point of much attention, with every- 
body from the President down contributing to the 
tightening up processes needed to see the manpower 
mobilization job through. Steps have been taken con- 
currently or in rapid succession during recent weeks. 


€ Probably the most dramatic occurrence was the 
surprise move of the Director of War Mobilization and 
Reconversion which closed all race tracks as of Janu- 
ary 3, 1945. Concurrently, and to insure observance 
of the new ruling, Mr. Byrnes asked WMC to with- 
draw all employment ceiling authorizations for tracks, 
a request with which WMC promptly complied. At 
the same time, and to give further effect to his request, 
he asked WPB and ODT to take action as and if nec- 
essary to prevent the use of materials, services, and 
transportation in the operation of race tracks. 

About the same time, and for the same reasons, 
Mr. Byrnes suggested that convention meetings ‘be 
dispensed with for the duration. 


{Selective Service, too, has taken specific action 
looking toward more effective mobilization of man- 
power. Mr. Byrnes asked the agency to reclassify 
364,000 men in the 18-25 age group who now have 
agricultural deferments. Sound induction policy makes 
it preferable to take these men before dipping into 
the occupationally deferred men in the next age 
group, 26 years and older, most of whom are fathers 
and whose loss to industry would harass, if not actu- 
ally impede, war production. Besides, the older men 
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are less apt to meet the stringent needs of the Army 
and Navy in the present crucial stage of the war. The 
termination of the agricultural deferments, according 
to War Food Administrator Marvin Jones, should not 
critically affect the food supply of the Nation. 

' Despite the canceling of some farm deferments, 
more and more inductions from among the men in 
the 26 through 37 age group, with particular refer- 
ence to ages 26 through 29, are expected as war inten- 
sifies. Selective Service has revised instructions to 
local boards to insure that men eligible for induction, 
but not in the armed services or in essential industries, 
meet their war responsibilities. A critical situation, 
becoming more and more evident as the year 1944 
ended, demanded that civilians get into war support- 
ing activities, and local boards were instructed to give 
greater deferment consideration to registrants 26 
through 37 who are engaged in war production, or in 
the support of the war effort, than to those in less 
essential activities. Rules for occupational deferments 
are being subjected to much stricter interpretation 
than in the past. Registrants of lesser skill in activities 
directly supporting the war effort may be found more 
important in the scale of manpower values than those 





of greater skills in other activities not in direct support 
of the war effort. 


Apropos of registrants with II-A or II-B occupa- 
tional deferments leaving employment for which they 
were deferred, the Selective Service regulations, pro- 
mulgated December 12, require that they be classified 
for filling induction calls unless (a) the registrant 
requests a determination and a determination is made 
that it is in the best interest of the war effort for him 
to leave such employment for other work; or (b) the 
local board finds that there were adequate reasons in- 
volving the registrant or his immediate family which 
justified the registrant in leaving such employment. 


Presentation by the registrant of a referral card 
from the USES signifying that his proposed change 
in employment is in the best interest of the war will 
be given full consideration by the local boards. 


Meanwhile the Army has been furloughing soldiers 
to work in plants producing artillery and mortar 
ammunition, tires and cotton duck. A temporary 
measure, the soldiers will be returned to military duty 
as fast as civilian workers come forward to fill the jobs. 


@The New Year was scarcely launched before 
Mr. Byrnes also sent his first report as Director of 
War Mobilization and Reconversion to the President 
and to Congress, stressing as our most pressing need 
the enactment of laws which would strengthen and 
hasten the task of mobilizing the country’s industrial 
and manpower resources. He said both WMC and 
WLB needed more power if the Nation is to sustain 
full war pace. Mr. Byrnes recommends enlarging 


WMC powers to extend and enforce its ceiling 
program. 

Among other things he asked for Selective Service 
review of over 4 million IV-F’s which, he believes, 
will result in their assignment to combat duty or to 
limited military service in order to release other uni- 
formed men for combat. Measures were also recom- 
mended to require the transfer of IV-F registrants to 
war jobs. It would seem that IV-F’s not already | 
working in essential activities will be under ever- 
increasing pressure to engage in war jobs. 

As to reconversion, Mr. Byrnes warns that it must 
not intrude on today’s war effort, that allout war pro- 
duction must be unimpeded until at least one of our 
enemies is down for the count. Then, and then only, 
can we begin turning part of our attention to tomor- 
row and its patterns for peace. 


@ To understand thoroughly our manpower prob- 
lems we must look at the most recent production 
appraisal. In December the WPB Chief of Opera- 
tions made public a November production record 
which was “beyond belief.” ‘Nevertheless, because of 
zooming demands, certain items are necessarily re- 
ported “behind schedule.” Military demands, the 
WPB official points out, have towered upward well 
beyond all previous conception of what would be 
needed to best the enemy. Previously estimated ma- 
terials requirements, revised in terms of actual current 
military experience, have shot up from as high as 
100 percent to as high as 262 percent. Thus chang- 
ing military needs create “must” situations. WPB 


(Continued on p. 16) 


IN THE SUDDEN DEATH of its Executive Director, 
Charles M. Hay, the War Manpower Commission has 
lost a brilliant administrator and its employees a genial 
and endeared co-worker. 


Appointed General Counsel of WMC late in 1943, 
Judge Hay became Executive Director of the agency 
in June 1944. Since December 21 when the Chairman, 
Paul V, McNutt, left on an inspection tour of Euro- 
pean battlefields, Judge Hay has served as Acting 
Chairman. By an ironical twist of fate his temporary 
stewardship of WMC and his life ended on the same 
day, January 16, when Mr. McNutt returned. 


A native of Missouri, Judge Hay was 65 years old 
at the time of his death. Despite declining health, he 
had continued active participation in manpower af- 
fairs, sometimes against his physician’s orders. During 
his period of service with WMC he made an invaluable 
contribution to the war effort. As Mr. McNutt put it, 
“He literally gave his life in doing that.” 


Judge Hay was well and fondly known to a large 
part of WMC and USES personnel through his fre- 
quent attendance at meetings both at headquarters 
and in the field. With a gift for friendship he drew all 
levels of employees to him. Typical of his just insis- 
tence on giving credit where credit is due is dem- 
onstrated by the following correspondence between 
WMC and the WPB: 


“Dear Mr. Hay: 


Mr. Ray C. Ellis, Director of this Division, has asked me 
to express to you our very sincere thanks for the very great 
help the War Manpower Commission has given to me, to 
this Division and to the entire Radio and Radar Industry. 


It was largely through this help that radio and radar has 
been able to increase its production so many times over its 
peacetime output. At the outset of the war, it would have 
been impossible to comprehend such a tremendous percent- 
age increase in any one industry. 

I should like to write individual letters to each one of the 
many members of your organization who have helped us in 
all of the manpower problems that were presented day by 
day, but I trust that you will make known to them our 
feeling of thanks and the gratitude that we would like to 
express to them individually.” 


[s] Harold R. Sharpe 


Assistant Director, Manpower 
Radio and Radar Division 


The commendation expressed by the WPB was 
duly noted at headquarters and the following com- 
ment made by Judge Hay: 


“If these bouquets are aimed at us, they are accepted with 
thanks. However, no credit should be given to headquarters. 
The help that has been given to the radio and radar pro- 
gram has been by our field organization. Such bouquets as 
Mr. Sharpe’s should be conveyed to our local USES offices.” 
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USES—A GOOD FIRST STOP FOR VETERANS 


Survey Of 
Returning Vets 


By HARRY KODINSKY 


Public Relations Representative, 
Pittsburgh Area, WMC 


COOPERATION BETWEEN various agencies whose 
common purpose is the best method of service to re- 
turning veterans is exemplified by the results of two 
surveys or studies made recently in Pittsburgh— 
probably the first of their kind in the country. 


The surveys were conducted in the Pittsburgh War 
Manpower Commission office by the Bureau of Social 
Research, Federation of Social Agencies, of Pittsburgh 
and Allegheny County. 

Acting for several agencies dealing with problems 
of veterans, the bureau utilized material made avail- 
able by the American Red Cross in the first survey, 
and by the United States Employment Service office 
in Pittsburgh in the second survey. In March 1944, 
the Bureau of Social Research published the results 
of its first survey, made during a 4-week period from 
February 6 to March 6, through the cooperation of 
the Home Service Department, Pittsburgh Chapter, 
American Red Cross. It presented data concerning 
249 discharged Allegheny County servicemen, ob- 
tained from interviews at the point of discharge by 
Red Cross field directors, before the servicemen had 
returned to their communities. 

This survey revealed that 45 percent of the vet- 
erans were discharged for emotional disabilities, 55 
percent for physical disabilities, the great majority of 
which were not sustained solely as a result of service. 
None of this group suffered from a disability which 
made him an invalid or unemployable. 

Almost one-third of the veterans (321% percent) 
had been employed as craftsmen, foremen, and simi- 
lar occupations prior to induction, and would very 
likely find an acute demand for their services upon 
return to the community. Veterans who had been 
engaged in clerical and sales occupations were dis- 


charged more frequently for emotional than physical 
disabilities. 


Seek Former Jobs 


Three-fourths of the veterans either planned to 
return to their former jobs or had some other plan in 
mind. Of those planning to return to their old jobs, 
few had definite knowledge that the jobs were still 
available to them. A large proportion of the veterans 
who had some other employment plan would require 
community resources to execute it. The physical dis- 
abilities of over one-half (56 percent) of the veterans 


_—. 


_* Adapted from report of Bureau of Social Research, Federation of 
Social Agencies of Pittsburgh and Allegheny County, Pa. 
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handicapped them for their pre-induction type of 
employment although their handicaps did not make 
them otherwise unemployable. Forty percent of these 
veterans planned to return to their former jobs. 

Forty-two percent of all the veterans were advised 
to seek further medical care upon their return to 
civilian life. Further medical care was recommended 
for 33 percent of those with emotional disabilities and 
60 percent of those with physical disabilities. 

Feeling the need for a more complete picture the 
Federation turned to the WMC for help when it dis- 
covered that discharged servicemen were being ser- 
viced in comparatively great numbers at the USES 
office where they went for job placement. 

The Federation then made a second survey, cover- 
ing a period from April 24 through May 20, utilizing 
data obtained from employment interviews with 464 
discharged servicemen who made their initial appli- 
cation at a Pittsburgh office of the USES to seek job 
placement. 

The interviews of these servicemen were not pre- 
arranged to conform with the purpose of this study. 
On the contrary, the data were selected from infor- 
mation obtained in the customary interview of the 
USES. 

In contrast with the first study which provided 
information about discharged servicemen obtained 
from interviews at the point of discharge before the 
return of servicemen to the community, the second 
survey presents a picture of veterans who had re- 
turned to the community. 


Veterans Studied in Communities 


Types of Discharge and Disabilities—Study I 
included only those veterans discharged for medical 
reasons with a “certificate of disability discharge.” 
This report embraces servicemen discharged for all 
reasons. Veterans discharged for medical reasons and 
given “certificates of disability discharge” comprised 
85 percent of the 464 studied. Discharges because of 
over age constituted 54% percent; discharges because 
of inadaptability to military life made up 3% per- 
cent; minority discharges (under legal age for enlist- 
ment) were 2 percent; and other miscellaneous rea- 
sons accounted for 4 percent. 

Each veteran is asked in the employment interview 
to report his disability but he is under no obligation 
to divulge his medical history. The purpose of re- 
questing medical information from the veteran is to 
aid in proper placement in a job suited to the vet- 
eran’s physical capacities. All such information is 
confidential and is not divulged to employers. 

Of 393 veterans with “certificates of disability dis- 
charge,” 187, or 48 percent, declined to report their 
specific disabilities to the interviewer. The remaining 
206 veterans reported disabilities which, except in 13 
cases, could be classified into the broad groupings of 
“physical” or “emotional.” 

Lapse of Time Between Discharge and Appear- 
ance for First Employment Interview.—The 464 
discharged servicemen who appeared to be inter- 
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viewed for job placement during the 4-week period 
had been discharged from service sometime during 
the past 2 years. Allowing 1 month as a reasonable 
period of time for the veteran to return to his com- 
munity after discharge and attend to personal affairs 
before seeking employment, it would seem from 
Table I below that-over one-half (58 percent) of the 
veterans interviewed during the 4-week period con- 
tacted the USES as their first step in obtaining 
employment. A large proportion of the remaining 
veterans evidently had drifted into other jobs, found 
them unsatisfactory, and then resorted to the USES 
for job placement. 








——- 


Table I 
Lapse of time between discharge and first employment 
interview 
Time elapsed Number Percent 
Less than 2 weeks 37 
2 weeks, less than 1 month 21 
1 month, less than 3 months 15 
3 months, less than 6 months 13 
6 months, less than 1 year 13 
1 year, less than 18 months 1 
18 months, less than 2 years * 
100 





* Less than % of 1 percent. 


** Veterans whose date of discharge was not reported are omitted 
from table. 








Study I showed that many servicemen suffering 
from emotional disorders reported to Red Cross field 
directors in the interview before discharge that they 
planned to rest for a month or two before seeking 
employment because they felt that further rest would 
be needed. A comparison of the lapse of time between 
discharge and employment interview of the 46 men 
reporting emotional disabilities with the total group 
of veterans shows that no significant differences exist. 
Fifty-seven percent of the men with emotional dis- 
abilities appeared at the USES within a month after 
discharge as compared to 58 percent for the total 
group of veterans studied. The lack of difference 
may be purely statistical, due to the failure of so 
many veterans to report emotional disabilities. On 
the other hand, USES interviewers have noticed that 
veterans with emotional disabilities exhibit great 
anxiety and impatience to be placed in a job with 
little delay. 


Civilian Occupations.—As seen in Table II, opera- 
tives and kindred workers form the largest occupa- 
tional grouping. Included in this category are truck 
drivers, apprentices, welders, brakemen, mine opera- 
tives, deliverymen, etc. Many will be placed without 
difficulty in war jobs, but others will require training. 
Farmers and farm laborers, for which there is a dire 
need, compose only 1 percent. Craftsmen, foremen, 
and related workers, who compose the second largest 
group, can probably be placed in essential activities 
with little difficulty. Placement without further train- 
ing in essential war industry will be more difficult for 
veterans in the remaining occupational categories 
which constitute 534 percent of the total. 
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Table II 


Pre-induction Occupations of Discharged Servicemen* 
Occupational Classification Number Percent 


Professional and semi-professional workers 5 
Proprietors, managers, officials 2% 
Clerical, sales, and kindred workers 12% 
Craftsmen, foremen, and kindred workers 21% 
Operatives and kindred workers 24 
Domestice service workers 
Protective service workers 1% 
Service workers, excluding domestic & pro- 

tective 6% 
Farmers, and farm laborers 5 
Laborers, except farm and mine 79 17% 
Students, housewives and not prev. em- 

36 8 


453 100 


* Classifications are derived from the major occupational groupings 
used in the 1940 Census by the U. S. Bureau of the Census. 


** Less than % of 1 percent. 


og Veterans whose occupations were not reported are omitted from 
table. 
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Education.—Educational attainment may be used 
as a rough index of-the facility with which veterans 
may be placed in or trained for jobs. Table III shows 
the educational attainment of the veterans by years 
of school completed. 








Table III 


Education—Number of school years completed 
Number Percent 


Grammar: 
Less than 8 years 
8 years 

High School: Total 





* Table does not include 31 veterans for whom education was not 
reported. 





Sixty-five percent of all the veterans for whom 
education was reported had completed at least 1 year 
of high school. Of this number, 26 percent were high 
school graduates. Seven percent had completed at 
least 1 year of college, but only 2% percent were 
college graduates. Of the 28 percent with a ar 
school education, 12 percent had completed “ than 
8 years of school. 


Age, Sex, Race, and Marital Status.——The age dis- 
tribution shown in Table IV shows no exceptional 
tendency to concentrate in any age group, it approxi- 
mates the age distribution one would expect to find in 
the armed forces as a whole. Sixty-four percent of 


all the veterans whose ages were reported were 
under 30. 
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Table IV 
Ages of Veterans 
Age Number Percent 
Under 21 yeast. cccccccsscccedivcvees 92 20 
91-25. PORTE ewaccvsavecdenvccensvanes 130 29 
96-29 WE vas cc cnedeevenscabeveaee> 69 15 
90-33 WHEE 0 ac cacencuwsesaveunenes ee 85 19 
$6 and S? POOGS. occ cccccnccccsseccese 23 5 
38 years ANd OVEF......scccccssesceces 53 12 
Tatas bs LAceK ch eet ncinh ovens cee eee 452 100 








= Excluded from table are 12 veterans whose ages were not reported. 











Among the 464 service dischargees there were only 
14 women, all white. Since the number of women 
discharged is so small, no classification of the data by 
sex has been attempted. 

Eighty-seven or 23 percent of the dischargees were 
Negro. The proportion of Negroes in the general 
population of Allegheny County was only 614 per- 
cent in the 1940 Census. The abnormally large pro- 
portion of Negro veterans found in the present study 
is probably due to the greater difficulty Negroes face 
in finding jobs without the aid of community re- 
sources. There is no evidence from this study that 
Negroes are being discharged from the armed forces 
in greater proportion than are white servicemen. 

Fifty-five percent of the dischargees were single 


while the remaining 45 percent were married. No. 


further detailed information on marital status, such 
as divorce, separation, etc., was obtained. 


Length of Service.—In Study I, an analysis of 
length of time spent in service by the veteran was 
used to obtain some indication of the seriousness of 
the veteran’s disability prior to induction (except in 
the case of disabilities incurred in line of duty). 

The results of Study II are on the whole similar. 
Forty-four percent of the veterans who reported 
length of service had served less than 1 year while 86 
percent served less than 2 years. Table V presents a 
further break-down. 











Table V 
Length of Service 


Study II StudyII Study I 


Length of service Number Percent Percent 


Under $ month®.......-..%s 35 8 5% 
3 months, less than 6 months.. 49 11 10 
6 months, less than 1 year..... 115 25 24 
1 year, less than 2 years...... 188 42 45 
2 years, less than 3 years..... 39 8 10 
S yeass GP MIGUBS a6 5 sacs tes 27 6 5% 
Total®, icici caneutatesiinet 453 100 100 








* Exluded from table are veterans who did not report length of 
service, - 
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Foreign Service.—Ninety-two (20 percent) of the 
veterans reported they had seen foreign service. No 
information was available as to what proportion of 
these men were in actual combat; it is probably small. 


Results of these two studies are being put to good 
use. The WMC office in Pittsburgh is cooperating 
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still further with the Federation of Social Agencies 
and other private, social, and Government agencies to 
determine the best means of servicing returning vet- 
erans. The Pittsburgh office is hopeful that its work 
will serve a useful purpose by setting the pattern for 
other WMC offices. If other offices have conducted 
or cooperated in similar studies, we would appreciate 
hearing about what they have done so that we can 
exchange ideas and perhaps improve our technique. 





(Editor’s Note: If your office has made similar 
surveys we shall be glad to publish them in the 
MANPOWER REvIEw.) 








JOBS AND SOCIAL INSURANCE PROTECTION 


Tue Sociat Securtry YEARBOOK, 1943. Annual Supple- 
ment to the Social Security Bulletin. Social Security Board. 
166 pages. Purchasable from Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington 25, D. C. for 45 cents. For most industrial and 
commercial workers in the United States, a job is more than 
the weekly pay envelope, for their wages also carry protec- 
tion against economic risks of unemployment, old age, and 
death. The 9 million nonagricultural placements made by 
the United States Employment Service offices in the 48 
States and District of Columbia in 1943, therefore, gave job 
applicants a source of livelihood and a chance to help pro- 
duce essential goods and services and also, in many instances, 
to acquire insurance protection under Federal old age and 
survivors insurance and State unemployment compensation 
laws. This protection, available to about three-fifths of the 
civilian labor force in 1943, will provide economic safe- 
guards when reconversion means temporary lay-off for 
thousands of workers and voluntary or involuntary retire- 
ment for thousands of others. 

Among the 143 tables in the SociaL Securtry YEARBOOK 
for 1943 are detailed tables furnished by the War Man- 
power Commission on nonagricultural placements during the 
year for each State, month, industry division, occupational 
group, race, and sex—giving a cross-section of the activities 
of the USES in the second full year of war. The YEARBOOK 
continues the basic tables of earlier issues on workers with 
wage credits under Federal old-age and survivors insurance 
and State unemployment compensation laws; on beneficiaries 
and payments under these two programs; and on public 
assistance and other forms of public aid. This year, for the 
first time, the publication includes summary tables on the 
work history of persons with old-age and survivors insurance 
wage credits, showing the characteristics of those who have 
acquired or failed to acquire insured status under that 
program. : 

Text covers the relation of programs under the Social 
Security Act to other public provisions for social security 
and related purposes and the extent to which risks of unem- 
ployment, disability, medical needs, old age, or death of the 
breadwinner were met during the year through public and 
private resources. Of particular interest to the USES is the 
discussion of wartime impacts on unemployment benefit 
decisions, showing changes in concepts of availability for 
work, voluntary leaving, and suitable work, particularly in 
relation to special groups, such as married women with 
domestic responsibilities, servicemen’s wives. who follow their 
husbands to training camps, commuters, and workers in 
essential occupations. 

The Social Security Board has a limited supply of this 
and earlier yearbooks for distribution, on request, to admin- 
istrative and research personnel in Federal and State agen- 
cies. Requests for these copies should be addressed to the 
Chief, Division of Publications and Review, Social Security 
Board, Washington 25, D. C. 
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SHAM BATTLES REAL AID TO RECRUITMENT 


Army Caravans 
elp WMC 


By GUY D. MC KINNEY 


Regional Chief, Information Service, 
Region IV 


“FRIENDS. . . . I speak for every fighting man overseas 
and every trained soldier waiting his call for embarkation. 

“Here in this caravan are many soldiers who have service 
overseas. Some of them are heroes who have been deco- 
rated; many of them have been wounded. All of them know 
what it means to have plenty of firepower backing them up 
during an attack. We have come to this community to try 
our level best to show you on the home front how ‘firepower’ 
> = battlefront is often the difference between life and 

eath. 

“. . . You know and I know that it takes manpower and 
womanpower to produce firepower for the final drive to 
victory. Right now at Radford there is need for 1,400 men. 
Before the end of the year, the two ordnance plants at 
Radford and Dublin must recruit 4,000 men. 

“Let me read you a list of names which I copied from 
your Honor Roll this morning. . . . You know these men... . 
We are going overseas and we are going to do our job ‘over 
there.’ Will you do yours here? Speaking for them and for 
myself and the men in this caravan, I urge you go to the 
local United States Employment Service office and sign up 
for a war job. Take one of these ‘firepower jobs.’ And stay 
on that job so we may finish ours.” 


This was GI Joe speaking on the army caravan 
programs staged during October and November in 
Virginia, West Virginia, and North Carolina to help 
the War Manpower Commission recruit workers for 
ordnance plants at Radford, Virginia. Many such 
miniature army shows have been organized by the 
War Department Army Service Commands through- 
out the Nation to stimulate active interest in the 
—. imperative Nationwide, war-job recruiting 

rive. 

Some of the caravans are small, consisting solely of 
a couple of trucks of equipment, a few weapons, and 
generally two war heroes. Others, such as that put on 
by the Third Service Command at Roanoke, Va., 
and subsequently in 16 other communities in Region 
IV, was a miniature Army, complete with American 
and captured enemy equipment. This caravan was 
distinguished from the less spectacular type as a “Fire- 
power Caravan.” It included a thirty-piece band, 
several truckloads of army weapons, German and 
Japanese infantry arms, a “booby trap” exhibit 
mounted on a truck, a 105 mm. howitzer, a 90 mm. 
antiaircraft gun, jeeps, six-wheeled prime movers, 
scout cars, the famous bazooka, the rocket gun which 
has been effective against Nazi tanks and Japanese 
pill boxes, the Garand rifle, fast firing carbines, land 
mines, and heavy artillery ammunition and bombs. 

Sixty officers and men, many of them veterans of 
overseas service, traveled with the caravan, demon- 
strated the equipment, and put on army shows each 
evening. Designed to show how American fighting 
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equipment, especially artillery material, operates in 
action, the caravan was equipped to reproduce actual 
battle sounds. Spectators were given every opportu- 
nity to handle and examine the equipment. 


Manpower officials in Region IV have received a 
large number of inquiries about the caravans, how 
they are obtained and for details of operation. The 
information they pass on is something like this: 


The first army caravan introduced in Region IV 
was a modest one appearing last August when the 
need to recruit workers for Ohio rubber companies 
was imperative. The War Department, buttressing 
WMG, sent into West Virginia a “duck,” an amphibi- 
ous jeep, and a shop truck loaded with army war 
materials and equipped with a loud speaker. Two 
wounded war heroes demonstrated the equipment 
and stressed the urgent need for war workers in plants 
making truck tires. A hiring representative of the 
rubber companies also accompanied the caravan. It 
visited community after community and although the 
equipment of this first caravan was meager compared 
with the large caravans operating in other parts of 
the country, the army equipment attracted attention 
and was persuasive in arousing workers and getting 
them into employment offices. 

At about this same time, the commanding officer 
of two ordnance plants in Virginia and the WMC 
area director at Roanoke met to discuss employment 
conditions in the ordnance plants. 

The plants had just received large new contracts 
for rocket and mortar powder and all types of explo- 
sives for heavy artillery. To meet new production 
schedules, prompt expansion of plant facilities and 
personnel was needed. The aggregate new manpower 
requirements during the balance of the calendar year 
was estimated at 7,000 (men and women). 

Ordinarily the ordnance plants drew upon sur- 
rounding communities for workers, some commuting 
from distances as great as 70 miles. But to get 7,000 
new workers meant extending the recruiting area 
beyond original confines. Recruitment had become 
unusually difficult because the belief was growing 
among war workers that the end of the war was in 
sight, and that it was about time to look around for 
jobs with a post-war future. The discharge of thou- 
sands during recent months because of cut-backs in 
production had contributed strongly to this point of 
view. 

Thus two things were apparent: (1) that some of 
the new workers would have to come from other sec- 
tions of Region IV; and (2) a new and novel idea 
was needed to reawaken local public interest in war 
jobs, and sell former workers on the idea of returning 
to the plants. With army caravans reported to be 
doing excellent recruitment aid work in St. Louis and 
Virginia, they seemed to provide the answer. 

The upshot of the meeting was that the area direc- 
tor obtained approval from WMC State authorities 
and filed an application with the commanding officer 
at the plants for a caravan to take to the road in the 
Roanoke area. This was obtained at once and officers 
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of the Third Service Command were instructed to 
proceed immediately to organize the caravan at 
Camp Pickett. 

A handbook had been compiled with full instruc- 
tions regarding methods of publicizing the caravan 
and the WMC and the Radford Ordnance Plant is- 
sued a joint release on the caravan, its itinerary and 
purpose, and appealing to the public in southwest 
Virginia for its support. 

Army Public Relations officers and the WMC in- 
formation service representatives visited each city on 
the itinerary and helped civic officials in each com- 
munity organize a committee to handle preparations 
for the caravan’s arrival. They also arranged full 
publicity via newspapers and radio, leaving no angle 
of appeal unexploited. 

Tuning in on your evening radio, you might have 
heard something like this: 


“|, what news on the manpower front tonight? The 
biggest news I know of is the Firepower Caravan. It’s been 
showing around the north central section of North Carolina 
—in Mount Airy, and Reidsville, and Hickory, Salisbury, 
Statesville, Spray, and High Point. . . . Thousands of people 
in that section of the State saw the show .. . and came 
away with a clearer idea of what our fighting men have to 
have. ... They saw the big trucks roll into town, jeeps and 
wreckers, command cars and trucks with explosives and 
motorcycles. .. . And at night under the flood lights they 
saw a demonstration of booby traps. . . . Jeeps careened 
around the field, towing field artillery pieces, maneuvering 
them into position with unbelievable speed. 

“And climaxing the show came the sham battle. The flood 
lights went off and in the light of red flares and vari-colored 
smoke screens drifting across the field, the guns cut loose in 
a deafening demonstration of an actual battle. 

“The whole thirg adds up to a thrilling show—something 
to make you stop and think of what our boys are going 
through on the battlefronts. . . . Most of us will never come 
any closer to war than that sham battle and because it is 
remote from us, a lot of us have turned before the war is 
over to planning for ourselves in peacetime.” 


And then you heard something about essential war 
jobs—where you were needed. If you were in essen- 
tial work, you were told to stay on your job. If not, 
you were instructed to go immediately to the USES 
office near you and let it direct you to a war job. 

Or you might read these interesting facts about the 
star performers in your morning news: 


“Band conductor Sgt. Callinicos was, former to his enlist- 
ment, one of the outstanding younger pianists of the Nation 
... who accompanied such distinguished artists as Lily Pons 
and Gladys Swarthout . . . in 1940 played a request per- 
formance at the White House. . . .” 


Or, 
“. .. Pvt. Liva, concert violinist, who was at 13 leader of 
an orchestra and later organized the Scranton Youth Sym- 


phony. Before his induction, he was a member of the ‘Great 
Moments in Music’ orchestra of CBS.” 


USES Manager Heads Town Committee 


The town committee on arrangements, meeting in 
the USES office, with its manager as chairman, also 
had announcements proving that the caravan’s arrival 
was an event: open house with this and that club as 
host . . . a concert in the high school by the army 
band .. . reception committee of distinguished town 
officials . . . representatives of various civic and busi- 
ness organizations having a hand in entertainment 
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and courtesies for officers and men . . . and, of course, 
the parade itself preceded by a police escort. 


85,000 See Caravan Shows 


After the first afternoon show, decision was made 
to hold shows only at night inasmuch as the after- 
noon crowd was composed mostly of children and 
older people who would not qualify for the ordnance 
jobs. Progressively larger crowds turned out each 
night for the three evening shows given at Roanoke. 
During the next 15 days, the caravan gave evening 
shows at Salem, Radford, Pulaski, Marion, and 
Wytheville in Virginia and Bluefield and Princeton 
in West Virginia. Later they spent 10 days in North 
Carolina. Parades were held on the day of ar- 
rival in each community and the equipment was 
kept on display at all times. The size of the crowds 
ranged from.3,000 to 6,000, a total of 85,000 persons 
seeing the shows. 

The shows opened with the firing of the 105 mm. 
howitzer. Then the Master of Ceremonies climbed 
upon a truck platform and briefly announced the 
purpose of the show. 

An Army sergeant, a former heavyweight cham- 
pion next demonstrated how each weapon was used 
in the field. You heard GI Joe. A corporal demon- 
strated the danger of “booby traps.” On the platform 
was a “set” of a furnished room in a house. After 
pointing out the various types of “booby traps” and 
explosives used in such traps, the corporal asked for 
a young woman volunteer to come up on the plat- 
form. As the young lady stepped on the steps leading 
up to the room, she touched off a “booby trap.” 
Explosion followed explosion (the explosives being 
planted directly back of the demonstration truck) as 
the girl successively opened a door, opened a drawer 
in a desk, tried to open a window and then seated 
herself in a chair. 

Following the “booby trap” demonstration, which 
was the hit of the show, the WMC area director 
talked briefly on the particular and general needs for 
war workers. 

The Roanoke Caravan proved outstandingly suc- 
cessful and it proved the point that for these caravans 
to be effective they must have the sure-fire materials 
and talent to put on a good show. If they do, the 
“grapevine” between communities advertises the fact, 
and attendance is assured. The band leaders, the 
master of ceremonies, the war heroes, the noise of the 
guns all play a part. Manpower officials should be 
tied directly into the demonstrations. Local office 
managers should be ready to make good talks on the 
need for workers and they should have manpower 
recruiters working the community while caravans are 
in the vicinity. Signs calling attention to the fact that 
recruitment is by the WMC through local employ- 
ment offices should be prominently displayed. 

The Army spends money and devotes a great deal 
of attention to these shows because of the urgent need 
for workers in plants with which they have contracts. 
In Region IV, they cooperated wholeheartedly and 
effectively with manpower officials and the region 
found the caravans were really effective. One man- 

(Continued on p. 14) 























































































































































































































































































































School for 
Coal Miners 


By RULON S. HOWELLS 
Division of Training, WMC, 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


UNTIL TWO YEARS AGO, most men in the coal 
mining district of Carbon County, Utah, had learned 
how to mine coal the hard way over years of experi- 
ence. The mines had not been pushed for maximum 
production, and enough men with coal mining ex- 
perience were always available. Then overnight, 
Utah developed into a steel-producing center, and 
coal became a prime demand. It was not only needed, 
but needed immediately and in large quantities; and 
a lot more workers would be needed to bring the coal 
to the surface. Withdrawals for the armed services 
and more desirable jobs in other parts of the State, 
where living conditions were better, had attracted 
many of the coal miners from the Carbon County 
coal district, cutting down its labor supply severely. 

Recruiting for experienced coal miners extended 
into many parts of the United States, but the mines 
still lacked a great many workers. The local United 
States Employment Service office referred every avail- 
able man it could find—including farmers, teachers, 
clerks, and laborers, regardless of the lack of any 
previous mining experience. 


Need for Training Program 


Mine superintendents and their foremen soon found 
that the old, hard way, “by guess and by gosh” meth- 
ods, was not getting results. The green worker had 
to be handled differently. Supervisors found they 
could not handle these men in the same rough way 
that they used to handle the experienced coal miners. 
They could not just take them down into a mine 
shaft, turn out the lights, blow a whistle behind them 
and thus initiate them into the job. The going was 
too tough, and after a brief period they would pick 
up and leave and get other work with equal or more 
pay in a nearby town. Yet, expensive machinery had 
to be operated even if it had to be done by inexperi- 
enced workers, since the coal had to be mined. A 
training program was needed and the local War Man- 
power Commission and the State Department of Vo- 
cational Education tackled the job. The director of 
the local vocational center at Carbon Junior College 
in Price, himself an experienced coal miner, together 
with members of the State Department of Vocational 
Education and mine foremen, proceeded to break 
down job operations and write up clear, concise job 
descriptions. 

Various phases of the different jobs were consid- 
ered: in the Administrative Department a brief out- 
line of duties was given for coal inspector, tipple 
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inspector, tester, fire boss, maintenance foreman, mine 
foreman, safety inspector, supply man, and superin- 
tendent; in the Construction and Maintenance De- 
partment, job descriptions were made up for brattice 
man, bonder, lamp man, mine electrician, pump man, 
track man, tipple mechanic, etc.; in the Extraction 
Department for coal loader, driller, loader operator, 
machine man, powder man, shot firer, etc.; in the 
Haulage Department for brakeman, cager, conveyor 
man, dispatcher, hoist operator, motorman, trapper, 
monitor operator, etc.; and in the Preparation and 
Shipping Department for car dropper, car trimmer, 
check weighman, coal crusher operator, jury man, 
screener, tipple operator, weighmaster, and others. 

Each job was described in its simplest terms and 
its relationship to the other jobs clearly indicated. 
Operational steps and the key joints in the operation 
of any particular job were pointed out. Graphs 
were used to illustrate the right and wrong way of 
doing the job. Then the mine superintendent and 
a qualified miner were “loaned” to the State Depart- 
ment of Vocational Education, and put on its pay 
roll. These men became instructors and were given 
special training as job instructors and taught methods 
for instructing others and for conducting sessions and 
classes on the job in the various parts of the mines. 

Five to eight new men would accompany the in- 
structor down into the mine to learn the right way 
to do the job safely, quickly, and efficiently. Some 
mines trained a few men for specific types of work; 
others needed crews of workers who could learn how 
to do two or more jobs together in the safest and most 
efficient way. 


Classes Held Underground 


These “classes” and on-the-job training periods 
were often conducted hundreds of feet below the sur- 
face of the earth, and included trainees who had 
never been underground before. Every short-cut to 
get the worker producing as quickly as possible was 
made. Instructors, too, were given refresher supple- 
mental training so that they might constantly be on 
their toes to get the job done in the shortest time. 

The trainees were told about privileges and facili- 
ties available to them as employees of the company. 
They were also informed as to the functions of the 
labor-management committees which render aid in 
many ways, such as helping to arrange for extra gaso- 
line if the workers lived at a distance. 

Supervisory training was handled under the direc- 
tion of the Training-Within-Industry representative 
on Job Instructor Training and Job Methods Train- 
ing and given to supervisors so that after the new 
men were trained on the job, and then turned over 
to foremen or sub-foremen, the supervisory training 
given to these foremen and sub-foremen would enable 
them to handle the men more capably. A special 
course, developed by the State Department of. Voca- 
tional Education in “Problems of Handling People,” 
has also been given to supervisors. This course 1s 
focused mainly on the “reprimand” and on “inducting 
(Continued on p. 14) 
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Negroes In The 
Post-War Period 


By LAWRENCE A. OXLEY 
Sr. Technician, Minority Groups Service, 
Bureau of Placement, 
War Manpower Commission 


HOW WILL VE-Day affect the employment oppor- 
tunities of minority group workers? 

This is the question facing many of those who 
realize that VE-Day will bring sharp cut-backs in 
many of the industries where the Negro has been 
accepted so widely—in the shipyards, munitions, and 
aircraft plants. 

The huge demands for workers in essential indus- 
tries brought about the introduction and integration 
of Negro workers in many of our larger war plants 
between 1940 and 1944 and hundreds of civilian in- 
dustries, service and trade jobs, called Negroes into 


the homefront supporting activities. Hotels, res- ~ 


taurants, drugstores, cleaning and pressing establish- 
ments, and Government agencies also greatly increased 
their employment of Negroes. 


Integration Policies 


However, present employment trends in the use of 
Negro labor have not resulted from this wide expan- 
sion of labor needs alone. The operation of federal 
controls has been necessary to facilitate even partial 
utilization of Negro workers. Immediately following 
our entrance into the war, a national nondiscrimina- 
tion policy was announced through executive order. 
In accordance with this policy, procurement agencies 
have written a clause into every war contract requir- 
ing the use of all workers irrespective of race, color, 
or creed. The War Manpower Commission at the 
same time declared its responsibility for the full use 
of all available labor, and adopted basic administra- 
tive policies to secure integration of qualified minor- 
ity groups in industry. The WMC nondiscrimination 
policy has been made a part of the priority, recruit- 
ment, and stabilization regulations of the United 
States Employment Service. Finally, a Fair Employ- 
ment Practice Committee was set up by the President 
to expedite the integration of minority groups in war 


industry, and to act as final authority in adjustment 


of cases of discrimination in employment. 

Despite the operation of these federally operated 
employment controls, only a part of the job of com- 
batting discrimination in employment has been ac- 
complished. If individual production schedules were 
met in procurement agencies little systematic follow- 
through was made on employment practices of war 
contractors. Not enough advantage has been taken of 
the facilities available through the Fair Employment 
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Practice Committee and cooperation in securing 
amicable and constructive adjustment of discrimina- 
tion in war employment has been lacking. 

Some employment trends are beginning to hint 
warnings to reserve and minority group workers who 
are wondering about their post VE-Day job prospects. 
Some employers are already making defensive prepa- 
ration for peacetime employment in their plant staff- 
ing. The first steps in this pattern are restrictions in 
hiring practices, such as closing doors to women, 
handicapped, and over-aged. Not a few firms which 
have employed whites and Negroes without discrimi- 
nation in the past are now beginning to find that all 
their job openings have been filled when Negro work- 
ers apply. The FEPC and other Government agencies 
report an increase in the number of complaints of 
discrimination by firms who have employed Negroes 
in the past months, but who now appear to be at- 
tempting to “purify” their hiring patterns. In the 
lines of job-seekers in the United States Employment 
Service offices the percentage of Negro applicants for 
work grows daily—even in acute labor shortage areas. 
These factors make clear that unless safeguards are 
established, minority group workers may be faced 
with greater economic insecurity than majority 
groups, because of discriminatory lay-off or cut-back 
patterns. 


Efficient Performance Should Determine 
Retention Policy 


If a high level of employment is to be achieved 
during the post-war period we must expect that em- 
ployment cut-backs will be met in some degree by 
voluntary departure of elderly workers, women who 
have been working only as a contribution to the war 
effort, and others who have migrated temporarily to 
war jobs. Every effort should be made to retain the 
most efficient workers. No longer is doubt regarding 
the occupational capacities and industrial adaptability 
of qualified Negro workers a plausible excuse. Their 
actual performance in thousands of plants throughout 
the country offers convincing evidence that there is a 
direct relation between sound personnel methods and 
efficient performance by Negro workers. In making 
decisions about future employment policies, manage- 
ment will undoubtedly be guided to a great extent by 
its current experience with Negro workers. It should 
not be taken for granted, however, that this desirable 
change in the status of Negro workers will come 
about without continued education in race relations 
and application of the highest democratic principles 
in the distribution of jobs. 

A contributing factor to job insecurity for all Negro 
workers has been—and is—withholding of training 
and upgrading opportunities. During the entire em- 
ployment history of the Negro worker he has been 
restricted to menial, unskilled jobs, although some 
progress in placing Negroes in skilled jobs has been 
made during the war. This practice has increased his 
number in the total of marginal workers—a group 
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always the first to be affected by the slightest change 
in the job structure. It is obvious that Negro workers 
must be trained before they can effectively break 
down the work barriers now raised against them. This 
indicates an imperative need for a thorough and ade- 
quate nondiscriminatory training program to be made 
effective through the WMC, USES, Training Within 
Industry, Veterans Employment Service, and/or suc- 
cessor agencies. Negro applicants, as all other appli- 
cants, should be counseled according to their aptitude 
and previous training and work experience and not 
according to race, color, or religion. Training oppor- 
tunities should extend to all phases of post-war plan- 
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ning. New industries will be developed, such as in 
plastics and utilization of farm wastes. Highway de- 
velopment, public and private housing construction, 
and total urban redevelopment—these offer new fields 
of productive employment. There will be a large 
increase in public works, development of water power, 
irrigation, reclamation projects, and soil conservation 
programs. In all of these and other post-war programs 
there must be the guarantee of participation of all 
people, regardless of race, creed, color, or national 
origin. It is on these principles that we must build 
in order to maintain the right of all Americans to 
freedom from fear, persecution, and intolerance. 








WHAT, HOW, AND WHY OF A STATE PROGRAM 


Occupational 
Analysis In Ohio 


By CRAVEN DONALD O'DONNELL 
Chief, Occupational Analysis Unit, 
War Manpower Commission for Ohio 


OHIO’S OCCUPATIONAL ANALYSIS program 
calls for the development of more than 800 employ- 
ment interviewers and supervisors in 83 offices into 
competent personnel specialists. This requires basic 
training in Employment Service procedures and tech- 
niques and a great deal of on-the-job experience. 
Also necessary is an adequate follow-up program in 
the productive use of available personnel tools and 
techniques which have been developed to assist in the 
successful matching of workers with jobs. 

When you have such competent personnel special- 
ists in every employment center, you have an Employ- 
ment Service that is second to none in providing 
adequate and satisfactory service to both applicants 
and employers. 

That is our goal. Our program is designed to ac- 
complish this by: 

(1) Providing accurate and authentic information 
about workers and jobs. 

(2) Providing standardized tools and techniques 
for the successful matching of workers with jobs. 

(3) Assisting in the proper application of occupa- 
tional analysis materials, tools, and techniques to local 
office operations. 

Referring to the accompanying chart, you will see 
how these over-all aims of the program have been 
broken down into local office functions, activities, and 
purposes—the functions being the WHAT, the activ- 
ity the HOW, and the purposes the WHY of the 
program. 

Other steps are: 

(a) Careful selection and placement of occupa- 
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tional analysts to insure their availability in problem 
areas, 


(b) Development of plans of operations (see 
chart opposite page). 

(c) Thorough training of all local office people in 
the contribution that Occupational Analysis can make 
to their operations—employer service, applicant ser- 
vice, veteran representatives, counselors, supervisors, 
and managers (in process). 

(d) Maintenance of complete records of persons 
trained and record control of OAS materials at the 
State level to insure adequate distribution. 

(e) A comprehensive reporting system of Occupa- 
tional Analysis activities. 

(f) Continuous evaluation of program to deter- 
mine progress, effectiveness, and results. 

This program is especially timely since it is directed 
toward accomplishing our immediate number one 
goal—the winning of the war—and is also set up to 
help meet the problems of demobilization and the 
post-war period. 

For instance, our present 15 full-time occupational 
analysts in Ohio are providing must industries with 
all the technical assistance at their command. Through 
constant consultation with Employer Service Repre- 
sentatives who service these industries, they develop 
means for supplying workers for vacant work stations 
and methods of solving personnel and human rela- 
tions problems within plants. 

Further, through evaluation, testing, assistance to 
counselors, assistance in the proper application of 
OAS materials, the introduction of such publications 
as PHysicaL DEMANDs ANALYSES and THE PERSON- 
NEL AND Jos INVENTORY TECHNIQUE, as well as 
through in-service training, evaluation of order and 
registration cards, and OAS material control activities, 
the analysts are helping to prepare USES personnel to 
cope with problems which are expected to arise in the 
post-war period. 

Thus, our occupational analysts have their work 
charted out for a long time to come; they know 
WHAT it is, HOW they must carry it out, and WHY 
they are doing it. ; 
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Program to 
Check Com- 
pliance 


By JACK LEIGHTON RUGH 
Supervisor, Field Information Service and 
Compliance, WMC, Los Angeles, Calif. 


HERE IS A PROGRAM which we think represents 
a systematic way to check employer compliance with 
War Manpower Commission programs. 

During 1943, employment stabilization, minimum 
wartime workweek, and employment ceiling regula- 
tions were progressively applied in the Los Angeles 
Area I: 

On January 18, after receiving management-labor 
committee approval, an employment stabilization 
plan was initiated. Compliance, voluntary in the be- 
ginning, became mandatory upon the recommenda- 
tion of the area management-labor committee on 
July 1. On July 22, WMC Regulation 3 became 
effective in Southern California, and on November 1 
came the West Coast manpower program which es- 
tablished at once a system of manpower priorities 
and employment ceiling controls. These measures, 
endorsed by local labor and management and given 
wide publicity in local press, were in full swing when 
arrangements were completed and the decks cleared 
for the cooperative WMC-Wage and Hour Compli- 
ance Inspection Program to start on February 7, 1944. 


Between February 7, 1944 and the advent of prior- 
ity referral on July 1, 425 assignments had been made 
to the local branch of the Wage and Hour Division, 
United States Department of Labor. Each assign- 
ment represented a request for a compliance survey 
at one plant. Wage and Hour inspection has covered 
firms engaged in essential, locally needed and less- 
essential activities, with emphasis on basic war plants 
having priority ratings. Analysis of individual reports 
based upon the Social Security Board’s Industrial 
Classification Code, indicates that a wide variety of 
manufacturing and nonmanufacturing activities has 
been exposed to Wage and Hour inspection. 

For the survey we developed a special reporting 
form which we tried and tested in more than 100 
plants before making it the standard form for all 
compliance surveys. It included: 

1. Identifying information: survey date, name of 
establishment, address, branches covered by survey, 
highest local company official, company official inter- 
viewed, products or services of the firm with industrial 
code number, type of survey, and nature of complaint 
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if any, and by whom the employer was referred for 
survey. 

2. Specific items covering employer compliance 
with the local employment stabilization plan: period 
covered by survey, total hires during the period, total 
hires inspected, number of employees terminated 
during the period of the survey, number terminated 
without a Statement of Availability and the approxi- 
mate number of employees successfully retained by 
the employer by proper denial of a Statement of 
Availability. 

3. Specific items covering employer compliance 
with the local employment ceiling regulation: current 
number of employees, and approved employment 
ceiling. 

4, Specific items including employer compliance 
with Regulation 3: employer’s workweek, exceptions, 
date WMC authorized exemption, if any, and em- 
ployer’s statement if employees are found to be 
scheduled less than 48 hours per week. 

5. Detailed analysis of invalid hires by name, cir- 
cumstances under which hired, including date hired, 
date terminated, present job and rate when hired, 
and if possible, former employment, rate and date 
left, and a statement by the inspector giving the 
employer’s evaluation of the employment stabilization 
program. 

In addition to developing a reporting form, it was 
necessary to define clearly the relationships between 
the area compliance staff and the local Wage and 
Hour Division staff. It was decided that the area 
compliance group would select establishments for sur- 
vey and periodically submit written assignments to 
the Wage and Hour Division. The Wage and Hour 
Division would investigate each case and report find- 
ings in triplicate to Area Headquarters. The area 
compliance staff would be responsible for reviewing 
each Wage and Hour survey report and taking cor- 
rective action revealed necessary by the Wage and 
Hour inspection. 

Since initiating the program in February, joint 
activity has been carried out within the framework of 
this pattern. Assignments have keen made from lists 
obtained from two principal sources: (a) managers 
of 20 USES offices within the area, and (b) the 
Priorities Facilitating Division of the WMC Southern 
California State Office. A copy of every Wage and 
Hour report has been transmitted to the latter divi- 
sion where it is made available to the Area Man- 
power Priorities Committee. The committee reviews 
these compliance reports along with other pertinent 
information when considering employer requests for 
priority ratings or adjustments in employment ceil- 
ings. Under the WMC-Wage and Hour cooperative 
program, a complete compliance cycle consists of four 
phases: (1) selecting the firms at which a compliance 
check is desired; (2) preparing and transmitting the 
assignment; (3) investigating and reporting, and (4) 
reviewing reports and taking follow-up action. Prin- 
cipal participants in the cycle in order of their pat- 
ticipation are in phase 1, local USES offices and the 
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Priorities Facilitating Division, State Office; in phase 
2, the area compliance staff; in phase 3, the local 
branch of the Wage and Hour Division, U. S. De- 
partment of Labor; and in phase 4, the area compli- 
ance staff. 


Here are the highlights of an analysis of reports at 
the first 232 firms visited by Wage and Hour inspec- 
tors and at which corrective follow-up action has 
been taken. 


The initial campaign covered firms located in the 
Los Angeles Metropolitan district only; subsequent 
assignments, however, have carried Wage and Hour 
inspection to business establishments located in prac- 
tically every nook and cranny within the area. Based 
on 232 reports, 1,003 manhours were devoted to in- 
spection of employer records, or an average of 
approximately 4% hours inspection time at each 
company. 

At these first 232 firms visited, employing a total of 
61,792 workers, 7,208 hires were inspected. Out of 
this number, 6,275 (87 percent) were valid under 
provisions of the Southern California employment 
stabilization program, while only 933 (12 percent) 
were ruled invalid. 


These first reports also showed a direct correlation 


between compliance and the number of employees on 
the employer’s pay roll (see table). 














Compliance* by size of firm 








Number of Number Total Average Average 
employees of firms employees employees compliance 
0- 25 42 540 12.8 62.8% 
26- 50 41 1,532 37.4 77.9% 
51- 100 30 2,147 71.5 73.2% 
101- 200 41 5,893 143.7 84.3% 
201- 300 25 5,930 237.2 84.9% 
301- 400 6 2,017 336.1 91.0% 
401- 500 14 6,164 440.3 92.9% 
501-1,000 20 13,671 683.5 93.5% 
1,001-2,000 10 13,392 1,339.2 95.4% 
2,000-up 3 10,506 3,502.0 97.6% 








Source: 232 Reports (WMC-SC-15 and WMC-SC-15 Rev. 3). 
* With hiring provisions of the Southern California employment 
stabilization plan. 











For reporting purposes an employer’s compliance 
is calculated percentagewise by dividing total hires 
inspected by valid hires inspected; for example, at 
Company “A” 49 hires are inspected as follows: 42 
valid, 7 invalid; compliance in this case equals 42 
divided by 49, or 85.7 percent. 

A graph based upon the distribution of 232 com- 
pliance percentages computed on the basis of the 
above formula shows that the arithmetic mean 
(82.13) is rather low, since it is affected by several 
low compliance scores. The mode (97.5), however, 
1s a more accurate representation. The fact that the 
most frequent compliance score is high may be cited 
as justification for the statement that 90 percent of 
the employers in this area are voluntarily hiring new 
employees in compliance with WMC requirements. 
_ Principal reasons for ruling hires invalid are (a) 
incorrect forms—hiring workers subject to controlled 
teferral directly from the releasing employer with- 
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out being referred through USES as required, (b) 
expired forms—hiring on forms obsolete because of 
expiration of the 15-day validity period, (c) no 
forms—hiring for full-time employment when a 
Statement of Availability is required, hiring for cas- 
ual employment not specifically excluded under em- 
ployment stabilization regulations, rehires beyond 30 
days without statements, and (d) other invalid hires 
—on statements limited to a specific employer or 
area by the USES or a Labor-Management Appeals 
Committee. In making final evaluations, weight is 
always given to the underlying reason for noncompli- 
ance. For example, it is deemed a more serious viola- 
tion to hire a new employee without any Statement 
of Availability at all than it is to hire one with an 
expired form. 


So far comments have been focused upon em- 
ployer hours for compliance with the local job stabi- 
lization plan. What about employer compliance with 
Regulation 3 and the employment ceiling regulation? 

At the time of inspection 213 firms were scheduling 
hours for all their employees in compliance with the 
provisions of Regulation 3 as required locally (pro- 
duction workers 48; office workers 44), while 19 firms 
were scheduling all or part of their labor force at a 
number of hours less than the approved minima. Av- 
erage workweeks (all firms) turned out to be (a) pro- 
duction workers, 49.73, (b) office workers, 45.97. 


As indicated above employment ceiling controls 
were applied to Southern California business and in- 
dustry under the West Coast Manpower Program. At 
232 firms visited, employing 59,850 workers covered 
by the employment ceiling program and 1,942 ex- 
empt from it (handicapped workers and honorably 
discharged veterans of World War II), Wage and 
Hour inspectors reported that 201 firms were con- 
ducting their businesses within their employment ceil- 
ing, while 31 were found to be operating above it. 
In most instances of noncompliance, the employer 
was only slightly in excess of his employment ceiling 
and the matter was adjusted quickly by staff action. 


Each Wage and Hour report is carefully reviewed 
by the area compliance staff and one of the following 
actions taken: a letter of commendation to the em- 
ployer from the area director (for compliance) ; 
phone calls to straighten out the difficulty for minor 
technical violations; plant visits to eliminate the diffi- 
culty in cases of serious technical violations; plant 
visits for intensive educational work with the em- 
ployer with a recheck scheduled after 30 days in 
instances of citatory violations. In the follow-up phase 
of the compliance cycle, possible action ranges from a 
letter of commendation to a recommendation that the 
employer be cited to appear before the State manage- 
ment-labor committee and the application of sanctions. 
The latter course, however, is rarely recommended if 
compliance can be gained through staff action. Where 
specific citatory violations are discovered, such as 
numerous hires without Statements of Availability or 
referrals, the employer is apprized of his shortcomings 
and put on “probation,” usually for a period of 30 
days, after which a second inspection is made. If the 
second report shows that during the intervening 
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period the employer failed to bring his employment 
procedures into line with WMC requirements, he 
may be cited for a violation of the rules and regula- 
tions. An analysis of 213 Wage and Hour reports 
reveals WMC-USES follow-up action in each case as 
follows: letters of commendation, 112; phone calls, 
53; plant visits for educational purposes with no 
further action recommended, 41; and plant visits with 
rechecks scheduled after 30 days (low compliance) 7. 


Although Wage and Hour follow-up assignments, 
as described above, constitute an important aspect of 
their work load, the three area compliance represen- 
tatives devote about 70 percent of their time to regu- 
lar or special WMC-USES investigations. Regular 
field assignments consist of a routine three-point 
check covering employment stabilization, minimum 
wartime workweek, and employment ceiling regula- 
tions—the same type of survey usually requested of 
the Wage and Hour inspectors. Most frequent re- 
quests for special WMC-USES investigations are: 
(1) violations of the area employment ceiling regu- 
lation; (2) labor piracy; (3) disruptive advertising; 
(4) violations of Regulation 3; (5) formation of 
“partnerships” allegedly for the purpose of circum- 
venting WMC controls, and (6) willful misrepresen- 
tation by workers to secure Statements of Availability. 
Special investigations may originate from various 
sources—the Priorities Facilitating Division, State 
Office (particularly for alleged employment ceiling 
violations), the area director or assistant area direc- 
tor, from local USES managers or their employment 
stabilization representatives, from employer associa- 
tions, unions, and from “tips” received from employ- 
ers, employees, or other sources. To the extent that 
time and staff will permit, each reported violation is 
thoroughly investigated with a written report back to 
the point from which the complaint originated. 


Salient points of the cooperative compliance pro- 
gram are: 


1. There is a direct correlation between compliance 
with the hiring provisions of the local employment 
stabilization program and size of firm (total number 
of employees). 


2. The mode for employer compliance with the 
hiring provisions of the local employment stabiliza- 
tion program is 97.5 percent. 

3. Average workweeks of 49.73 for production 
workers and 45.97 for office workers exceed the min- 
ima prescribed for the area under the provisions of 
Regulation 3 (48.44). 

4, Eighty-six percent of all employers checked were 
operating within their established employment ceiling 
and those in violation were only slightly over theirs. 

5. Over 50 percent of the employers visited re- 
ceived letters of commendation from the area director 
for high compliance with all three programs. 


6. The bulk of violations discovered under the 
three programs checked were “technical” violations 
due to misunderstandings which were straightened 
out promptly by staff action. 

7. Citation before a management-labor committee 
and the application of sanctions are rarely needed to 
make employers bring their employment procedures 
into line with WMC requirements. 

It is clear from our joint field experiences under 
the program that employer compliance with employ- 
ment stabilization, minimum wartime workweek and 
employment ceiling regulations is basically a problem 
of education and employer training. Most employers 
will comply when they know exactly what is expected 


‘of them. This places a heavy responsibility for com- 


pliance upon the shoulders of WMC-USES personnel. 
A spontaneous cooperation and willingness on the 
part of employers to abide by the rules of the game 
during the period in which the country is at war is 
the foundation for compliance. Therefore, a never- 
ending educational campaign through written and 
spoken media should, in the long run, result in sub- 
stantial compliance with the sort of regulatory control 
measures under review. It has been our experience, 
however, that an educational approach will fail to 
reach a marginal fringe of approximately 10 percent 
who make it a practice to circumvent WMC controls. 
Hence, there is a realistic need for a “police depart- 
ment” to investigate and, if necessary, to impose 
sanctions against willful violators. 





(Continued from p. 7) 
power area officer in Region IV summed it up this 
way: 

“The caravan was brought here to show the people of this 
area the importance of war equipment and supplies. . . . The 
WMC realizes there is a shortage of manpower in this area. 
Nevertheless, men must be recruited for the Radford plant, 
because our boys at the fighting fronts must have equipment 
and powder.” 

When asked for over-all results of the caravan 
shows, WMC’s area director said it is not always 
possible to relate recruitment results to specific drives, 
but undoubtedly the caravan aroused wide public 
interest in war jobs and advanced war employment. 


From September 25 through November 15. there 
was, he said, a total of 2,229 hires at the ordnance 
plants, an increase in working force of 1,094. 
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(Continued from p. 8) 
a new man.” 


Training is given not only to prospective new min- 
ers, but also to men and women who will work on 
the surface. Women, although not permitted to 
work underground, are being employed and hired for 
surface jobs, such as “picker,” and in machine shops. 
The old-time prejudice against women working any- 
where around a coal mine is slowly breaking down, 
and it is expected that more and more mines will 
take advantage of this labor supply. 


Where the training has been put into operation, 
workers have shown increased interest in their jobs, 
with a consequent increased productive capacity. 
Even hard-headed miners have been impressed with 
the improved performance and mounting production 
that have followed in the wake of proper training. 
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Surprise Results 
In Utah Drive 


By ANDREW L. DERBYSHIRE 


Assistant Area Manpower Director, 
WMC Area No. 1, Utah 


JUST HOW FAR can we go in completely mobilizing 
our manpower resources? This is the important ques- 
tion that for many months has confronted the War 
Manpower Commission in Utah. 


Month by month, the labor needs of war industry 
have- become more acute in spite of intensive recruit- 
ment, utilization, stabilization, and steadily increasing 
placements in essential industry. 


The local WMC and Management-Labor Commit- 
tee had already organized a system of controlled 
referral in Utah when instructions came from Wash- 
ington headquarters to put priority referral into effect 
by July 1. But even the powerful hypodermic of 
priority referral did not relieve Utah’s manpower 
pains. Three months later, military posts, manufac- 
turing plants, mines, mills, and smelters continued to 
appeal for more workers. Plainly, priority referral 
was not enough. Returns from inter-office recruitment 
were insignificant compared with the demand. 


Towards the end of September 1944, WMC in 
Utah was casting wolfish glances towards workers in 
less-essential activities. By determining which em- 
ployers were least essential to the war effort, and 
slashing their male employment allowance, we hoped 
to transfer a considerable number of men to impor- 
tant war jobs. 


But, which activities and occupations were least 
important? We started with the old list of non- 
deferrable activities, and set up a three-group sched- 
ule for transfer of male workers. Group I contained 
the most vital industries which would be permitted to 
retain male workers. Group II included such estab- 
lishments as beer parlors, furriers, pool and billiard 
halls, candy, confectionery, ice cream, soft drink and 
nut stores, as well as soft-drink and alcoholic-beverage 
firms, which were requested to reduce the number of 
male workers by half. All other establishments were 
in Group III, and were required to make a 20 per- 
cent cut in the number of male workers. October 10 
was S-Day (Slash Day). 


Important community leaders and organizations 
work closely with Utah’s WMC. The Chamber of 
Commerce, the labor unions, and our Management- 
Labor Committee helped us to organize our “Male 
Reduction Program.” Thus we started with substan- 
tial. community understanding and backing. A letter 
mailed to all employers in Utah’s eight industrial 
counties explained the program and the need for it, 
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and invited employers to bring questions or problems 
about their part in the program to the local USES 
office. The program was also explained at Chamber 
of Commerce and other employer group meetings. 


Local Offices Contact Employers 


On October 10, local offices commenced to con- 
sider the staff of every employer affected by the 
program. Employers were contacted by telephone, 
by correspondence, by field visits, and large numbers 
of them came into local offices to plead their cases. 


We soon found that we were attempting to take 
away “from him that hath not, even that which he 
hath.” Carrying out our program exactly as planned 
would have virtually closed up less-essential activity 
in Utah. Instead of the ambitious 50 and 20 percent 
reductions we had set, we discovered that the actual 
number of workers for whom transfers could be 
arranged without dangerous effects on the community 
amounted to approximately 5 percent of the less- 
essential male employment in the area. Nevertheless, 
the attempt had justified the strenuous effort put into 
it by the other results it has brought. Here are seven 
of them: 


1. We arranged to transfer approximately 1 out of 
20 male workers from less-essential employers with 5 
or more men. 


2. Our priority referral program has really worked. 
When priority referral began, we back-dated less- 
essential ceilings to February 1, 1944, which we be- 
lieved to be the lowest point in employment that less- 
essential activity had ever reached. We were sure 
that the employment in less-essential establishments” 
was higher on July 1 than on February 1. We ex- 
pected to skim off the difference. We know now that 
not only has male employment in less-essential activi- 
ties been reduced to the February 1 level but that in 
Utah Industrial Area No. 1, it has been cut 20 percent 
below the February 1 level. 


3. The publicity given to the program, together 
with the invasion of less-essential activity by a field 
staff. of USES interviewers bent on trimming male 
employment way down caused an immediate drop in 
the demand of employers generally. Many of our 
old die-hards were convinced at last that we really 
do have a critical labor shortage. Local offices had 
never before seen such realistic orders as we now 
began to receive. Employers even telephoned to 
cancel their orders, saying they thought they could 
get along as they were. 


4, This one you won’t believe. Our efforts to 
whittle large slices from local employers’ staffs proved 
to be the most successful USES selling campaign in 
our history. Public relations with USES in Utah have 
never been better than they are right now. Employers 
know now that the USES is operating realistically 
and fairly, with one objective—to fill up the ranks 
in the home front army. Further, community atten- 
tion is focused on labor-shortage problems as never 
before, and the USES has gained increased commu- 
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nity respect as a healthy, vigorous, forward-looking 
agency out to do a real job for the benefit of the 
community. 

5. The utilization program was stimulated. Part- 
time workers, handicapped persons, and female work- 
ers were anxiously sought by employers and utilized 
more effectively than ever before. 

6. The man-by-man review of hundreds of pay 
rolls gave WMC the most accurate picture of the 
labor situation in less-essential activity it had ever 
had. We found an amazing proportion of physically 
















handicapped and aged individuals at work. The 
unanimous verdict of those participating in the pro- 
gram was that the bottom of the manpower barrel 
was reached long ago and that we were now looking 
underneath the barrel. 

7. There has been a sobering effect on turn-over 
among the establishments reviewed. 

Utah still is in a critical position. There are no 
bright rays on the labor horizon. Our No. | areas are 
still No. 1. Our problems persist, but we are doing 
something about them and we’re going to lick them. 











At Press Time (cont’d from p. 2) 

points out that the programs themselves, while mak- 
ing progress, are all the while increasing at a tremen- 
dous rate and it is only by using every resource of 
manpower and facilities that they can be met. The 
WPB Chief of Operations singled out for special 
mention such programs as heavy, intermediate and 
small-arms ammunition, cotton duck tenting (soldiers 
are using improvised mud-huts in some instances) 
repair parts to keep machines of war operating, and 
the most critical program of all—tires. Since a high 
mortality rate results from gunfire and bad roads he 
said a decision has just been reached to increase tire 
production by 2,600,000 over the present 4,100,000 
tires per quarter. 

@ Glancing backward a little, we know that Direc- 
tor Byrnes had signaled the tightening of manpower 
controls late in December when he announced that 
steps would be taken to hold plants to their allotted 
employment ceiling. Following this announcement, 
WPB issued its Priority Regulation No. 26, to assist 
WMC in obtaining compliance with ceiling and hir- 
ing regulations. Employers who evade manpower re- 
strictions will be given notice and a reasonable period 
in which to mend their ways. Failing to do so, WMC 
will have no recourse but to certify such firms to WPB 
as “refusing to comply.” If, in the opinion of WPB, 
there is reason to believe that such firms’ materials or 
facilities are not being used most effectively for the 
prosecution of the war as a result of failure to comply 
with WMC’s ceiling and hiring regulations, it will 
institute proceedings before one of its compliance 
commissioners to determine whether there is proof of 
this, and will give the employer appropriate notice 
and opportunity for a hearing and rebuttal. Discipli- 
nary action will consist of withdrawing or modifying 
priorities or allocations of materials. The net effect is 
to strengthen WMC’s position in enforcing ceilings 
and hiring regulations wherever they are disregarded 
by a few recalcitrant employers.” 


@ And finally before the year was a week old came 
the President’s Report on the State of the Union to 
Congress and his radio message to the people calling 
for total mobilization of the Nation’s manpower to 
meet the war’s most crucial stage. “We can and we 
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more effective utilization of the 4 million IV-F’s. He 
asked, too, for induction of 27,000 nurses to meet a 
“tragic” shortage in service hospitals, voluntary re- 
cruitment of nurses having failed. 

The President also resubmitted his “American 
economic bill of rights” and stressed particularly the 
right of every citizen to useful and remunerative 
employment. He promised that Congress would be 
encouraged to act promptly on expanded social secur- 
ity, health and education programs, and he reminded 
private industry that it will be expected to supply the 
bulk of upwards of 60 million jobs. 


 Nonagricultural placements by the USES during 
the first 11 months of 1944 totaled 10.5 million, an 
increase of 1.9 million or 22 percent over the com- 
parable period of 1943. Placements of handicapped 
veterans were 11,400 in November, a decline from 
the high point of 12,850 in August. 

Veterans have been referred to jobs in ever-increas- 
ing numbers since the beginning of the year. Local 
nonagricultural referrals numbered 85,900 in Febru- 
ary, rising steadily to the high point of 150,600 in 
November. During November, World War II veterans 
accounted for 118,400 or 79 percent of total veteran 
referrals. 

More and more veterans are visiting local offices in 
search of jobs or other assistance. During August the 
number of visits totaled 213,000 and rose to 279,200 
in November. World War II veterans accounted for 
most of these visits—226,000 or about 81 percent. 

In addition to the regular referral and placement 
services of the USES, nearly 10,000 veteran place- 
ment assists were made during the month, while 
approximately 28,800 referrals of veterans to other 
agencies, such as Selective Service, Veterans Adminis- 
— and State Vocational Rehabilitation, were 
made. 


Job applications have shown a rising trend since 
the beginning of the year. From 68,200 in February 
the number has risen to a high of 95,800 in Novem- 
ber. The proportion of complete registrations has 
fluctuated between 54 and 70 percent except for the 
record high of 81 percent reached in June. 

Nearly 9,200 applications were taken in November 
by USES interviewers in Army and Navy hospitals 
from servicemen about to be discharged. During the 
month some 9,700 dischargees made initial visits to 
local offices and 3,800 placements were made in local 
non-agricultural jobs. 
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